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The  Honorable  F.  H.  LaGuardia 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 
City  Hall 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  transmit  to  you  this 
report  of  the  technical  work  done  during  the  past 
year  by  the  staff  assigned  to  the  Mayor !s  Committee 
on  City  Planning  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

As  you  will  recognize,  this  is  but  an  interim 
report  and  is  principally  concerned  with  the  progress 
made  on  basic  studies,  and  does  not  include  any  con- 
siderable conclusions  and  recommendations. 

On  the  other  hand,  may  we  point  out  that  the 
purely  fact-finding  investigations  of  the  past  year 
are  practically  complete,  that  your  Committee  and  its 
staff  are  proceeding  to  the  more  difficult  process  of 
analysis  and  conclusion,  and  that  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  a  broad  set  of  constructive  proposals 
will  be  available  as  a  result  of  this  work  before  the 
end  of  another  year. 

We  are  confident  that  the  facts  now  published 
will  be  helpful  to  you  and  others  in  considering  these 
proposals  as  well  as  to  ourselves  in  formulating  them. 
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REPORT        ON  PLANNING 
STUDIES        AND  SURVEYS 


PROGRESS  REPORT 

I NTRODUCT ION 


The  problems  of  a  great  city  are  both  obvious  and  obscure.  They  are 
either  too  far  removed  to  be  seen;  or  they  are  too  close  to  be  noticed.  One 
thing  is  certain  -  they  are  not  growing  any  simpler.  When  the  commissioners 
of  1807  presented  their  report,  it  was  clear  that  the  completion  of  a 
street  system  for  Manhattan  was  their  principal  concern. 

Almost  exactly  a  century  later  the  McClellan  commission,  reporting  in 
1907,  touched  upon  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects,  including: 

1.  Proper  and  suitable    avenues  betv/een  the  different  parts  of  each  bor- 
ough, as  well  as  between  the  different  boroughs. 

2.  Development  of  a  park  system  for  each  borough  and  between  the  borough 
systems,  and  reservation  of  waterfront  for  park  purposes. 

3.  The  broadening  of  streets  and  avenues  on  existing    levels  and  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions. 

It  was  not  many  years  before  the  Commission  on  Heights  of  Buildings, 
reporting  in  1915,  added  another  subject  of  rapidly  growing  importance  in 
its  recommendations  for  restriction  of  building  in  the  interest  of  light 
and  air,  leading  to  the  passage  of  the  Zoning  Resolution  in  1916. 

Shortly  thereafter  attention  was  directed  upon  what  is  unquestionably 
the  focal  problem,  that  of  the  proper  development  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
through  the  report  of  the  New  York  -  New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development 
Commission  in  1920.  It  was  as  a  result  of  this  report  that  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  was  established. 

The  Regional  Plan  Committee,  appointed  soon  thereafter  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  broadened  the  scope  of  planning  activities  still  further, 
including  in  its  studies  not  only  the  problems  of  physical  development,  but 
legal,  social  and  economic  fields  as  well. 

If  the  number  and  complexity  of  its  problems  have  greatly  increased  so 
too  has  the  city  itself  grown  in  this  period.  In  size,  it  has  increased 
from  a  few  square  miles  at  the  lower  tip  of  Manhattan  to  the  present  300 
square  miles  of  the  five  boroughs.  And  the  increase  in  population,  from 
120,000  in  1810  to  something  over  seven  million  at  the  present  time,  has 
been  both  the  wonder  of  the  Western  World  and  the  despair  of  those  who  have 
tried  to  keep  abreast  of  its  problems. 

He  who  would  solve  the  city's  problems  soon  confronts  obstacles.  For 
it  is  immediately  apparent  that  no  person,  whatever  his  training  or  experi- 
ence, is  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  necessary  to  consider,  much  less 
solve,  the  problems  of  this  great  modern  city. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  kinds  of  facts  are  needed.  They 
must  start  with  the  land  itself,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  city's 
natural  endowment  and  setting;  they  must  embrace  the  "improvements''  which 
man  has  added  since  he  took  over  the  site;  they  must  not  forget  man  himself 
lest  the  city  fail  of  its  major  purpose  as  a  setting  for  human  activities; 
and  finally  they  must  contribute  to  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  economic 
potentialities.  It  is  useless  to  "plan"  for  a  great  many  things  that  can 
never  be;  it  is  equally  short  sighted  not  to  use  planning  as  a  practical 
means  of  obtaining  the  most  that  can  be  had  within  our  limited  resources. 

The  kinds  of  facts  needed  are  therefore  reasonably  clear.  The  more 
difficult  problem  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  detail  to  be  considered;  to 
maintain  a  sense  of  proportion  as  between  one  subject  and  another. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  such  a  process  in  New  York  during  the 
past  year.  The  various  items  included  show,  either  fully  or  by  sample,  the 
kinds  of  facts  it  was  felt  were  needed  to  give  a  logical  conception  of  the 
city's  problems  and  their  solution.  As  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  staff 
organization  on  page  twelve,  it  has  been  possible  to  embark  upon  some  new 
methods  of  attack,  as  compared  with  previous  city  planning  efforts.  The 
staff  available  has  been  so  much  more  numerous  than  could  be  obtained  under 
normal  conditions  as  to  permit,  even  to  require,  new  methods  -  the  exten- 
sion of  investigations  into  new  fields  and  in  greater  detail  than  hereto- 
fore, and  the  devising  of  new  methods  of "mass  production"  for  the  assembly, 
presentation  and  analysis  of  the  facts. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  original  studies  are  in 
color  and  at  such  scales  that  direct  reproduction  in  a  small  report  at  lim- 
ited cost  would  be  impossible.  The  material  therefore  includes  a  good  many 
simplifications  from  originals,  a  number  of  reproductions  not  wholly  satis- 
factory in  themselves  but  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  originals 
at  the  project  headquarters,  and  in  several  instances  samples  of  more  vol- 
uminous material  also  available  for  reference. 

Each  of  these  items  was  produced  for  some  specific  purpose  related  to 
the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  city.  We  have  never  willingly  gathered 
facts  merely  for  facts  sake.  It  is  already  evident  that  these  facts  are 
useful  to  many  agencies,  official  and  private;  also  that  they  are  invalu- 
able for  educating  the  people  of  the  city  as  to  its  problems.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  present  report  is  issued,  and  if  it  results  in 
further  evidence  of  such  usefulness,  or  in  constructive  criticism  of  the 
methods  employed,  the  Committee  will  feel  amply  repaid. 


Lawrence  M.  Orton 
Director 
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PROGRESS  REPORT 

DIRECTION    AND  ADMINISTRATION 


For  efficiency"  of  organization,  project  direction  and  administration 
was  divided  into  technical,  to  supervise  the  scheduled  work  program;  and 
non-technical,  to  handle  office  routine. 

Technical  direction  and  administration  of  the  staff  engaged  in  exe- 
cuting the  committee  program,  as  approved  by  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, November  1935,  has  required  careful  coordination  and  detailed 
supervision  of  each  process. 

Technical  methods  have  necessarily  been  adapted  to  the  scale  of  oper- 
ations involved;  and  planning  techniques  developed  which  enabled  a  large 
staff  to  produce  satisfactory  results  from  a  mass  of  varied  factual  materi- 
al. New  planning  procedures  for  the  collection  of  data  covering  the  entire 
city;  translation  of  these  data  into  simple  maps,  charts  and  tables  for 
comparative  study;  analysis  and  correlation  of  each  group  of  factors,  have 
been  evolved  to  meet  technical  requirements  and  to  fulfill  the  objectives 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee. 

Although  the  project  was  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into 
six  working  units,  these  related  groups  have  functioned  as  a  coordinated 
whole.  The  staff  has  furnished  splendid  cooperation  in  assembling  necessary 
information  and  executing  both  general  and  detailed  preliminary  studies. 

The  staff  allowed  in  the  approved  project  was  five  hundred  and  fifty, 
but  the  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  on  WPA  prevented  realization  of 
this  quota.  As  a  result,,  the  staff  has  averaged  only  two  hundred  eighty- 
nine  persons  during  the  past  year.  The  lack  of  sufficient  professional  and 
technical  workers  has  increased  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of 
direction,  and  correspondingly  curtailed  scheduled  work.  Therefore,  less 
than  forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  project  by  WPA  will 
have  been  expended  on  June  30,  1936. 

Despite  this  curtailment  of  the  proposed  program,  a  substantial  quan- 
tity of  material  has  been  produced,  as  evidenced  by  samples  reproduced 
herein,  thus  laying  a  firm  foundation  for  advanced  studies  in  the  future. 
With  the  continued  cooperation  of  WPA  and  additional  expert  consultation 
furnished  by  the  Committee,  the  staff  should  formulate  a  preliminary  master 
plan  during  the  coming  year. 

Non- technical  administration. functions  include  supervision  of  office 
management;  requisitioning,  disbursing  and  accounting  for  all  equipment, 
materials,  supplies  and  reproduction  service;  and  supervision  of  personnel 
matters  on  the  project.  The  project  has  been  complimented  repeatedly  upon 
the  excellence  of  routine  reports  submitted  to  WPA. 
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CITY-WIDE  PLANNING 
STUDIES 


PROGRESS  REPORT 


POPULAT ION 


Planning  New  York  means  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  people  who  will 
live  here  in  the  future.  To  plan  well,  the  first  essential  is  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  people  for  whom 
the  plan  is  intended. 

The  Major's  Committee  made  special  arrangements  for  use  of  the  origi- 
nal field  records  of  the  1954  R^al  Property  Inventory,  which  included  a 
complete  house-to-house  canvass  of  population  and  number  of  families.  Using 
these  data,  the  population  of  every  block  in  the  city  was  tabulated.  An 
office  study  map  was  next  made,  with  the  actual  resident  population  record- 
ed in  each  block.  The  same  data  were  also  shown  on  a  colored  map,  each 
color  representing  a  specific  range  of  total  block  population,  such  as  500 
to  499  people,  500  to  699  etc.,  thus  giving  a  clear  visual  impression  of 
the  location  and  extent  of  population  concentrations.  The  colored  map  is 
one  of  a  series  that  was  included  as  a  supplement  to  the  published  report 
of  the  Real  Property  Inventory.  A  limited  number  of  copies  have  also  been 
made  available  to  public  and  private  organizations  that  were  in  a  position 
to  use  it  to  advantage. 

Back  in  1925,  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs  retained 
several  of  the  foremost  population  experts  in  the  country  to  prepare 
estimates  for  the  growth  of  the  five  New  York  City  boroughs.  These  author- 
ative  predictions,  checked  and  counterchecked  by  independent  statistical 
methods,  were  re-examined  and  revised  after  the  1950  census.  When  the  1954 
count  brought  surprises,  the  Regional  Plan  again  adjusted  its  series  of 
estimates.  All  this  work  was  done  with  such  care  and  by  such  competent 
population  students,  that  the  Committee's  staff  feels  fully  satisfied  that 
the  resulting  long-range  predictions  are  as  accurate  as  can  be  obtained.  It 
has  therefore  accepted  the  Regional  Plan  figures  for  the  probable  ultimate 
population  of  the  five  boroughs,  together  with  the  conclusion  that  these 
totals  will  be  reached  by  1960  or  1965,  after  which  there  will  be  little 
further  increase  in  any  borough. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  borough  and  city  population  totals  for 
1950  and  1954.  The  1954  count  proved  useful  by  revealing  marked  changes 
and  altered  local  trends  during  the  four  years  since  the  Federal  census  of 
1950.  Without  this  up-to-date  information,  the  staff  would  have  had  to 
base  its  studies  upon  a  statistical  foundation  that  no  longer  accords  with 
actual  conditions.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  city  lost  popu- 
lation. The  downtrend  in  Manhattan  which  began  in  1910,  was  accompanied  by 
a  moderate  reduction  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  two  together  over-balanced  the 
increases  that  continued  to  take  place  in  the  three  newer  boroughs,  leaving 
a  total  of  only  6,874,154  as  against  6,950,446,  in  1950.  The  1956  popula- 
tion of  the  city  has  been  estimated  recently  by  the  Health  Department  at 
7,565,624,  a  reasonable  increase  over  1954. 
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With  large  unbuilt  and  sparsely  settled  areas  in  the  Bronx,  Queens  and 
Richmond,  it  is  evident  that  the  city  could  house  a  vastly  larger  popula- 
tion. The  Committee's  staff  in  studying  what  this  total  might  reach,  dis- 
carded the  premise  of  building  to  the  limits  permitted  by  our  zoning  as 
giving  utterly  fantastic  totals.  Thus,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  discussion 
of  zoning  on  page  74  of  this  report,  New  lork  City  could  house  76.7  million 
people  without  violating  the  height  and  area  provisions  of  the  zoning  reso- 
lution. 

The  staff,  desiring  a  more  rational  approach  to  the  problem,  assumed 
that  growth  might  proceed  to  saturation  without  changing  the  balanced  pro- 
portion of  housing  types  that  characterize  the  various  sections  of  each 
borough.  These  totals,  labelled  "Estimated  Potential"  are  given  in  the 
above  table,  together  with  ratios  of  potential  to  1934  actual  populations. 
Thus  there  is  land  enough  in  Queens  for  over  4,100,000  people  or  3.59  times 
its  present  total,  without  increasing  the  present  ruling  percentage  of 
the  occupied  area  built  up  with  apartment  houses.  Today,  much  area  is  not 
occupied  while  the  potential  estimate  is  based  on  all  residential  area 
being  used. 

Evidently  the  estimated  total  potential  population  of  15,795,000  for 
New  York  can  never  be  reached,  as  there  is  not  a  sufficient  reservoir  of 
people  from  which  so  many  new  residents  can  be  attracted.  The  staff  there- 
fore presents  in  the  last  column  the  estimated  probably  ultimate  borough 
populations,  taken  from  the  research  studies  of  the  Regional  Plan  Associa- 
tion. These  provide  for  a  34  per  cent  growth  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  with 
Manhattan  continuing  to  lose  a  little;  Bronx  and  Queens  increasing  over  50 
per  cent;  Brooklyn  growing  at  a  more  gradual  pace,  and  Richmond  doing  some- 
what better  than  doubling  its  present  small  total. 
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The  maps  on  these  two  pages  give  a  graphic  comparison  of  population 
density  throughout  the  city  as  it  was  in  1934  and  as  it  is  believed  it  will 
be  by  1965. The  second  map  is  particularly  significant  in  that  it  interprets 
the  meaning  of  the  ultimate  population  estimates.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
room  for  everybody  without  the  overcrowding  we  have  today.  A  better  dis- 
tribution can  and  should  be  achieved,  with  many  sparsely  settled  areas 
building  up  by  influx    from  sections  that    are  now  unnecessarily  congested 
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and  therefore  less  attractive  as  places  to  live.  Some  of  the  Manhattan  sec- 
tions that  are  in  the  200  to  299  group  are  predicted  to  drop  below  200,  on 
the  assumption  of  eventual  rebuilding  with  much  less  lot  coverage  than  was 
permitted  for  old  law  tenements.  There  are  large  areas  of  Brooklyn,  the 
Bronx  and  Queens  that  will  take  their  places  in  the  next  higher  density 
group.  Richmond  can  double  its  population  without  exceeding  24  persons  per 
acre  except  in  the  built-up  communities  that  fringe  its  northern  shore. 
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The  chart,  above  shows  how  the  nation,  the  state  and  the  city  have 
grown  from  1790  to  1930,  with  each  curve  projected  to  the  year  1970.  For 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  we  see  that  the  growth  has  followed  a  line  of 
uncanny  smoothness,  gradually  flattening  out  with  each  succeeding  decade 
until  it  reaches  equilibrium  at  144,000,000  people.  This  figure  is  the 
concensus  of  many  well-considered  judgments  and  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Division  of  State  Planning  of  New  York  State. 


The  chart  also  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  three  curves  are  related 
to  each  other.  Thus  New  York  State  has  held  very  closely  at  10  per  cent  of 
the  national  total  ever  since  1880,  and  this  proportion  is  assumed  not  to 
vary.  New  York  City's  percentage  increased  rapidly  up  to  1860,  and  has 
since  made  a  more  slowly  creeping  advance.  The  curve  is  very  apparently 
approaching  a  ceiling,  and  when  the  total  reaches  saturation  at  a  little 
over  9,200,000,  it  will  represent  6.35  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total 
United  States  population. 
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During  the  decade  from  1920  to  1930,  significant  changes  took  place  in 
the  distribution  of  the  foreign-born  and  negro  population,  as  will  be  ob- 
served from  study  of  the  above  maps  and  those  on  the  succeeding  pages* 
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PROGRESS  REPORT 


CENSUS    TRACT  STANDARDIZATION 


Prior  to  1910  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  used  assembly  district  maps 
for  enumeration  and  tabulation  of  population  in  New  York  City.  This  map 
system  of  tabulation  furnished  comparable  information  from  census  to  census 
on  the  population  of  the  entire  city,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not  permit 
comparisons  of  population  movements  within  borough  boundaries.  The  legis- 
lature usually  reapportions  assembly  districts  following  each  State  Census, 
often  changing  the  number  as  well  as  the  boundaries,  thus  rendering  these 
districts  useless  for  determining  intra-borough  population  trends. 

In  1906,  the  late  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw  advocated  the  establishment  of 
"census  tracts",  pointing  out  that  such  permanent  sub-divisions  would  en- 
able the  Census  Bureau  to  obtain  for  each  succeeding  census,  accurate  and 
comparable  population  information  for  every  such  area  within  the  city. 
Following  this  proposal  Dr.  Laidlaw  supervised  the  preparation  of  maps 
which  divided  the  city  into  census  tracts  ranging  from  nearly  50  to  over 
5000  acres.  These  maps  were  accepted  and  used  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau 
in.  the  1910  census. 

City  Departments  found  census  tracts  very  useful  in  statistical  work. 
After  adoption    by    the    Health    Department,    census  tracts    were  popularly 
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CENSUS        TRACT  STANDARDIZATION 


called  "sanitary  districts".  To  comply  with  city  requirements  the  tracts 
of  1910  were  subdivided  into  units  averaging  40  acres,  and  Dr.  Laidlaw's 
revised  maps  formed  the  basis  of  both  the  1920  and  1930  censuses. 

Maps  used  for  these  censuses  were  based  on  existing  city  maps  which 
designated  blocks  by  ret It y  numbers.  The  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assess- 
ments assigns  realty  block  numbers,  as  and  when  needed,  but  with  no  regard 
for  continuity.  Consequently  two  or  more  blocks  in  a  single,  or  in  several 
different  tracts,  often  receive  duplicate  numbers.  While  this  duplication 
of  block  numbers  is  satisfactory  for  tax  records,  it  requires  complex 
indexing  to  obtain  census  data  for  any  particular  block. 

Many  city  departments,  New  lork  State  and  the  Census  Bureau  require 
maps  providing  for  registry  and  certification  of  block  populations.  To  meet 
this  need  Dr.  Laidlaw  devised  an  alphabetical  block  designation,  retaining 
census  tract  numbers.  As  may  be  seen  on  the  Manhattan  map  below,  this  sys- 
tem is  self -indexing .  For  example  tract  507  contains  7  blocks,  A  to  G 
inclusive.  Each  block  is  designated  M507A,  M307B,  etc;  M  refers  to  Manhat- 
tan, 307  to  tract  and  A  to  a  single  block.  Under  the  old  system  blocks  B, 
C,  D  and  E  were  each  numbered  2243.  To  obtain  census  data  the  Borough, 
tract  and  block  number  must  be  given  and  boundary  streets  accurately 
described!  With  nearly  50,000  New  York  City  blocks,  the  complicated  block 
number  system  is  unwieldy  and  often  inaccurate  for  statistical  purposes. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
STANDARDIZED  CENSUS  TRACT  BLOCK  MAP 
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To  establish  permanent  boundaries  for  future  censuses,  and  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  field  enumeration,  it  was  essential  not  only  to 
designate  tracts  by  number  and  blocks  by  letters,  but  also  to  indicate 
every  city  street,  whether  in  existence  or  merely  mapped.  Dr.  Laidlaw  had 
access  to  the  street  status  survey  of  New  York  City,  completed  in  1935  by 
the  Mayor's  Committee  on  City  Planning,  which  furnished  the  only  available 
information  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  all  streets  shown  on  the  official 
city  map.  As  he  had  almost  constant  need  for  the  original  street  status 
maps  and  other  data  on  file  with  the  Mayor's  Committee,  Dr.  Laidlaw  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  staff.  Every  facility  was  placed  at  his  disposal  to  aid 
in  expediting  his  work. 

On  the  above  Queens  map  section,  mapped  but  non-existing  streets  are 
indicated  by  broken  lines  and  every  undeveloped  block  is  thus  bounded  and 
designated  by  letter  for  future  enumeration. 
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The  Queens  section  is  typical  of  the  detail  involved  in  map  "standard- 
ization". As  planned  by  Dr.  Laidlaw  the  city  will  be  mapped  with  Manhattan 
drawn  on  one  sheet}  the  Bronx  on  two;  Brooklyn,  three;  Queens,  four;  and 
Richmond,  two  sheets.  After  succeeding  censuses  it  will  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Census  Bureau  information  permitting  comparisons  of  popula- 
tion movements  on  the  basis  of  these  maps.  Public  and  private  agencies,  and 
individuals  concerned  with  city  problems  or  developments,  will  find  such 
detailed  facts  of  considerable  value  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  Mayor's  Committee,  various  city  departments,  the 
Cities  Census  Committee  and  the  Welfare  Council  rendered  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  Dr.  Laidlaw.  He  was  also  in  constant  touch  with  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  to  insure  agreement  in  every  detail.  The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Laidlaw 
in  May,  when  his  maps  were  substantially  complete,  is  to  be  deeply  regret- 
ed.    These  maps  will  stand  as  a  memorial  to  his  foresight. 
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NON-RESIDENTIAL  STUDY 


The  preceding  pages  tell  the  story  of  how  many  people  live  in  New 
York.  We  must  also  know  how  many  go  to  work  and  where,  and  what  kinds  of 
work  they  do  in  the  different  parts  of  the  city.  This  sounds  easy  and  ob- 
vious. One  might  say  that  people  work  in  Wall  Street  or  in  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral zone,  and  everybody  knows  the  financial  district,  the  garment  center, 
automobile  row,  tin-pan  alley  and  many  other  definitely  concentrated  occu- 
pational districts.  But,  until  the  Real  Property  Inventory  data  on  places 
of  work  was  analyzed,  mapped  and  published  by  the  Mayor's  Committee,  nobody 
had  any  idea  how  many  people  work  in  each  little  part  of  New  York,  block  by 
block  from  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Bronx  to  the  tip  of  Staten  Island. 
This  map,  printed  in  vivid  colors,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  population  map 
showing  where  people  live.  It  is  not  included  in  this  report  as  it  has  al- 
ready had  a  wide  circulation. 

Next,  to  find  out  what  work  people  do,  the  Committee's  staff  turned 
again  to  the  Real  Property  Inventory  and  prepared  still  another  colored  map 
showing  the  predominant  types  of  occupation  carried  on  in  every  block  of 
the  city.  The  different  colors  on  the  map  form  clearly  defined  districts 
of  office  buildings,  lost  space,  garages  and  industry  and  give  a  pattern  of 
activity  that  only  a  very  rare  New  Yorker  can  conjure  up  in  his  mind's  eye. 
This  colored  map  has  been  simplified  by  grouping  into  districts  all  those 
blocks  that  are  predominantly  non-residential,  with  the  result  shown  on  the 
opposite  page.  Here  we  see  the  familiar  business  and  manufacturing  sections 
and  many  other  lesser  areas  besides,  where  work  goes  on  without  many  people 
knowing  about  it  except  those  who  work  there  or  live  nearby. 

Each  of  the  business  and  industrial  areas  plays  its  part  in  the  com- 
plex life  of  the  city.  Here  people  carry  on  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
occupations  in  buildings  old  and  buildings  new.  Some  of  the  areas  are 
clearly  established  centers  of  flourishing  activity.  Others  are  a  hodge- 
podge of  ill-assorted  uses  that  have  gravitated  together  over  a  period  of 
years  for  a  variety  of  obscure  reasons.  Some  are  coming  sections,  perhaps 
checked  temporarily  by  the  depression,  but  with  very  evident  future  pros- 
pects. Others  are  has-beens,  down  at  heel,  blighted,  half  vacant,  without 
sufficient  promise  to  justify  repairs  and  rebuilding. 

The  complicated  problems  of  why  industries  locate  where  they  do  and 
what  sections  are  best  suited  for  specific  uses,  as  judged  by  past  experi- 
ence and  future  likelihood,  cannot  be  answered  by  generalities.  Definite 
facts  are  necessary.  To  obtain  facts,  the  staff  has  taken  apart  each  of  the 
non-residential  areas,  block  by  block  and  lot  by  lot.  The  map  shown  on 
pages  32  and  53  is  a  sample  of  this  work.  It  gives  the  use,  number  of 
floors,  condition  and  percentage  of  vacancy  of  every  non-residential  struc- 
ture; and  also  records  tenements  and  dwellings  that  are  scattered  through 
the  district.    The  map  is  greatly  reduced  from  its  original  size  and  is  un- 
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fortunately  somewhat  difficult  to  read.  It  is  one  of  48  similar  maps,  all 
of  which  have  been  completed  for  study  and  display  purposes.  Taken  as  a 
group  they  constitute  the  most  valuable  tool  yet  developed  for  critical  an- 
alysis of  New  York's  business  and  industrial  future.  The  Committee's  staff 
plans  to  make  tabular  summaries  of  the  data  on  each  map  during  the  coming 
months  so  as  to  reveal  concisely  the  character,  status  and  prospects  of  the 
areas  shown.  With  complete  facts  then  in  hand,  the  staff  believes  that  it 
will  be  able  to  make  definite  suggestions  as  to  the  best  future  use  of  the 
many  non-residential  areas,  both  for  their  own  greatest  benefit  and  from 
the  broader  standpoint  of  the  city's  long  term  needs. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT 


RESIDENT  I  AL   S  TDD  I E  S 


New  York  City  has  an  area  of  nearly  200,000  acres.  What  does  it  do 
with  all  this  land?  Is  it  using  it  all  now,  and  if  not  how  much  is  still 
vacant?  How  much  will  it  use  in  the  future?  What  are  the  relative  demands 
for  residence,  business  and  industry,  parks  and  cemeteries?  Lastly,  how 
does  the  use  of  land  vary  in  the  different  boroughs?  These  are  fundamental 
questions.  In  so  far  as  the  present  is  concerned,  their  answers  will  be 
found  on  the  chart  that  appears  below.  As  for  the  future,  a  rational  series 
of  answers  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  application  of  sound  planning  prin- 
ciples to  the  record  of  the  past  and  present,  giving  full  weight  to  estab- 
lished economic  and  social  trends.  The  facts  as  to  what  is  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Real  Property  Inventory,  and  carefully  analyzed.  We  see 
that  practically  60  per  cent  of  all  blocks  in  the  city  are  predominantly 
residential,  10  per  cent  non-residential,  and  20  per  cent  entirely  vacant. 
During  its  coming  year's  work  the  Committee's  staff  expects  to  be  able  to 
shed  at  least  a  little  light  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 
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The  map  on  this  page  shows  how  the  principal  land  uses,  indicated  dia- 
gramatically  on  the  chart,  are  distributed  through  the  five  boroughs.  At 
first  glance,  practically  all  the  area  seems  to  be  residential.  Non-Resi- 
dential use  is  surprisingly  small,  considering  New  York's  great  concentrat- 
ions of  business  and  industry.  How  little  permanent  open  space  there  is  - 
parks  and  cemeteries  account  for  only  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  city  area I 
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PROGRESS  REPORT 


How  do  people  live?  It  is  surprising  that  in  this  city  of  cliff- 
dwellers,  over  half  the  residential  blocks  are  predominantly  single  family 
homes.  Studying  the  chart  below,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
percentage  of  multi-family  blocks  increases  quite  closely  with  the  age  of 
the  borough.  Thus  Richmond,  the  youngest,  has  only  2.2  per  centj  Queens, 
7.7  per  cent;  then  comes  Brooklyn  with  somewhat  less  than  the  Bronx  -  the 
only  exception  in  the  age  sequence;  and  lastly  Manhattan  where  the  multi- 
family  type  preempts  more  than  93  per  cent  of  the  blocks.  Assuredly,  one 
roof  covers  many  heads.  In  the  future  there  will  continue  to  be  almost 
unlimited  opportunities  for  one  roof  to  a  family  in  the  outlying  areas 
where  land  is  cheap.  But  in  the  older  built-up  sections,  we  must  look  not 
to  a  reversal  of  the  multi-family  trend,  but  to  better  design  of  apartment 
houses  so  that  their  tenants  may  have  more  light  and  air  and  joy  in  their 
surroundings.    Many  recent  buildings  are  showing  the  way. 

On  the  accompanying  map,  Manhattan  has  only  one  single-family  area 
left  that  is  large  enough  to  show.  Even  this  little  island  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Park  is    so  hemmed  in  by  apartments  that  its  span  of  life  seems 
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nearly  to  nave  run  its  course.  Brooklyn,  once  the  borough  of  homes,  now 
has  practically  all  Its  northern  half  built  up  with  apartments  as  the  pre- 
dominant type.  Only  in  Richmond,  and  in  the  outlying  sections  of  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  the  Bronx,  do  we  find  large  single-family  areas.  Two-family 
houses  are  not  as  popular  a  type  as  in  some  other  cities.  They  comprise 
only  12.7  per  cent  of  the  residential  blocks. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT 


Many  things  we  prize  grow  better  and  more  valuable  with  age.  But  this 
is  far  from  true  of  commercial  housing.  Buildings,  like  automobiles,  do 
not  grow  old  gracefully.  They  pass  the  first  brilliance  of  youth  and 
fashion.  They  become  unattractive  to  their  original  owners  and  users,  so 
are  handed  down  at  second  and  third  hand.  Being  worth  less  as  they  become 
old,  they  do  not  have  enough  spent  on  them  to  keep  them  in  good  repair. 
Thus  they  coast  down  the  spiral  of  decay  and  diminishing  returns.  Here  the 
simile  ends.  When  an  automobile  is  worn  out,  it  is  thrown  away  or  sold  for 
junk.  But  buildings  stand  on  just  where  they  always  stood,  long  after  they 
should  be  torn  down.  Over  three-quarters  of  Manhattan^  residential  blocks 
are  occupied  by  the  building  residue  of  a  by-gone  century.  These  obsolete 
tenements  date  to  the  days  of  the  "railroad"  and  "dumb-bell"  designs,  long 
since  outlawed  by  the  building  code  because  they  failed  to  provide  light 
and  air  and  decent  living  conditions  for  their  tenants.  Age  is  not  bad  in 
itself,  but  because  in  the  main,  old  buildings  are  bad  in  type  and  poor  in 
state  of  repair.  They  have  outlived  their  useful  life.  There  is  hope  for 
the  future  in  the  fact  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  residential  blocks  in  the 
city  are  less  than  12  years  old  (10  years  in  1954). 
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The  youngest  neighborhoods,  of  course,  are  all  in  the  outlying  sec- 
tions of  the  outlying  boroughs.  It  has  been  characteristic  of  New  York's 
building  to  go  ever  farther  afield,  leaving  large  areas  only  partly  occupied 
by  houses.  Many  of  these  areas,  now  in  their  middle  age,  are  unattractive 
as  locations  for  new  modern  homes,  which  would  lose  value  by  proximity  to 
houses  that  date  to  an  earlier  building  epoch. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT 


It  is  customary  to  estimate  that  the  average  family  spends  from  20  to 
50  per  cent  of  its  income  for  shelter.  Analysis  of  the  1954  Real  Property 
Inventory  reveals  that  predominant  rents  in  six  out  of  every  ten  blocks  of 
the  city  were  between  $50  and  $60  per  family  per  month.  This  indicates  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  families  had  incomes  of  $1200  to  $5600.  New  York,  there- 
fore should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  city  primarily  of  slums  and  poverty, 
nor  yet  a  city  of  mansions  and  affluence.  Only  8.7  per  cent  of  the  people 
pay  lees  than  $19  rent,  and  even  fewer  pay  more  than  $60.  Thus,  Hew  York 
is  preeminently  the  home  of  the  great  middle  stratum  of  human  society.  It 
is  for  the  people  who  are  neither  very  poor  nor  very  rich  that  we  must  make 
our  plans.  0* Henry1  s  Four  Million  has  grown  to  over  Seven  Million,  but  the 
economic  level  of  those  who  live  in  New  York  and  take  their  city  so  much 
for  granted  has  not  changed. 

The  high  proportion  of  middle  income  families  is  characteristic  of 
every  borough,  but  particularly  the  Bronx,  Queens  and  Brooklyn.  Manhattan 
shows  a  far  more  even  distribution  of  rents  and  therefore  of  incomes.  Here 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  we  find  21  per  cent  paying  under  $19,  and  nearly 
19  per  cent  able  to  afford  over  $60.    By  contrast,  the  chart  shows  that  the 
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very  poor  and  the  very  rich  alike  are  almost  negligible  in  numbers  in  the 
Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond  too. 

The  far-flung  areas  of  medium  rent  stand  out  in  high  relief  on  the  map 
and  also  the  wider  range  that  characterizes  Manhattan.  The  moderate  firming 
of  rents  since  1954  has  not  been  enough  to  alter  this  picture  appreciably. 
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The  above  map  is  one  of  a  series  that  serves  to  bring  the  1934  Real 
Property  Inventory  up-to-date.  These  maps  are  especially  valuable  in  that 
they  emphasize  those  areas  that  are  experiencing  the  most  pronounced  build- 
ing activity. 
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RESIDENTIAL  STUDIES 


The  city  has  many  "problem  areas",  where  preliminary  study  shows  that 
the  future  is  clouded  by  the  preponderance  of  very  old  tenements  that  lease 
at  very  low  rents.  The  darkest  tone  on  the  above  map  indicates  areas  of 
this  kind.  Further  study  will  show  the  extent  to  which  it  will  be  good  bus- 
iness to  renovate  existing  buildings.  Where  this  is  not  worth  while,  the 
alternative  will  be  eventual  demolition,  with  resulting  opportunities  for 
new  well-planned  housing  developments  in  a  range  of  rental  brackets. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT 


New  York  has  been  divided  into  761  residential  and  279  non-residential 
areas  for  purposes  of  analysis  of  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  the  whole. 
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RESIDENTIAL  STUDIES 


The  rent  that  people  pay,  the  kind  of  homes  they  live  In,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  afford  the  various  rents  and  choose  different  types  of 
homes  are  all  so  significant  that  the  Mayor's  Committee's  staff  prepared  a 
special  summary  tabulation,  which  is  reproduced  on  this  page.  Much  of  this 
information  is  presented  in  simplified  chart  and  nap  form  earlier  in  the 
report.  Here  are  given  the  actual  figures  for  each  borough,  so  that  they 
may  be  readily  available  to  those  who  can  use  them  to  advantage.  Picking 
an  example  from  just  above  the  middle  of  the  table,  we  see  that  in  the  $50 
to  $59  rental  bracket  in  Queens, we  have  1,095  blocks  built  up  predominantly 
with  "T-FB  i.e.  two  family  houses.  Within  these  blocks  live  219,556  people. 
The  percentage  column  shows  that  79.82  per  cent  of  that  part  of  the  Queens 
population  that  lives  in  two-family  houses  pays  $50  to  $59  rent  per  month. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  table,  those  blocks  in  which  single- 
family  houses  or  subdivided  vacant  lots  are  the  predominant  type  have  been 
combined  under  the  caption  "S-F  &  V-L*.  Below  this  group  appears  a  miscel- 
laneous classification  covering  hotels,  lodging  houses  and  residential  in- 
stitutions. One  group  further  down  in  the  table  we  have  predominantly  non- 
residential blocks  (N-R)  containing  some  residential  structures. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT 


Where  are  the  best  locations  in  the  city  for  single  family  houses,  high 
rent  garden  apartments,  medium  rent  apartments,  and  all  the  many  other  kinds 
of  housing?  Everyone  who  sx,ops  to  think  about  the  future  of  Hew  York  must 
face  this  question.  With  so  much  land  available,  the  determination  of  its 
best  use  is  one  of  our  most  pressing  city  planning  problems.  The  committee's 
staff  has  completed  the  work  of  amassing  detailed  facts  about  the  761  residen- 
tial planning  study  areas  shown  on  page  44,  and  has  developed  a  rational 
method  for  reaching  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  type  of  housing  for  which 
each  area  is  best  suited.  The  series  of  maps  on  this  and  the  following  pages 
represent  a  preliminary  test  of  the  method  applied  to  the  Bronx.  The  conclu- 
sions are  still  frankly  tentative  and  are  published  at  this  time  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  The  final  results  will  be  a  valuable 
guide  to  all  those  who  build  and  buy  residential  property.  As  the  planning 
study  area  boundaries  are  necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary,  it  is  evident  that 
there  will  be  no  hard-and-fast  lines  of  cleavage  between  the  various  indicated 
housing  types.  Bather  it  should  be  said  that  the  characteristics  of  a  partic- 
ular area  indicate  what  its  predominant  residential  type  should  be,  with  clear 
understanding  that  some  parts  of  the  neighborhood  -  and  particularly  its  bord- 
ers -  may  quite  readily  have  a  somewhat  different  complexion.  Fifteen  stand- 
ard types  of  residential  use  have  been  classified,  but  only  ten  of  these  apply 
to  the  planning  study  areas  in  the  Bronx. 

The  two  maps  on  this  page  show  in  black  those  areas  that  are  clearly  de- 
fined as  best  suited  for  estates,  and  medium  priced  single  family  homes,  re- 
spectively. These  sections  are  already  well  established  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  land  should  be  used  more  intensively.  To  do  so 
would  damage  the  present  character  of  the  neighborhoods  and  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose. 
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At  the  top  of  this  page  we  have  maps  showing  areas  of  low  rent  single 
family  houses  of  the  bungalow  and  summer  colony  types,  and  also  medium  rent 
two  family  areas.  The  latter  neighborhoods  are  only  those  that  already  have 
so  many  two  family  dwellings  that  further  construction  of  single  houses  would 
appear  to  be  poor  judgment. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Bronx  will  continue  to  have  large  areas 
of  medium  rent  apartment  houses,  as  indicated  below.  Some  sections,  where  land 
is  relatively  less  costly  and  not  yet  densely  built  up,  offer  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  garden  apartments  with  their  superior  attractions. 
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Many  areas,  shown  at  the  top  left,  hare  moderately  old  buildings  that  are 
neither  very  bad  nor  very  good.  Rehabilitation  of  the  poorer  structures  Is 
logical,  so  that  blight  Bay  be  arrested  and  property  income  improved.  Other 
areas,  top  right, are  being  absorbed  gradually  by  business  and  industrial  uses. 

As  New  York  has  land  and  to  spare  for  a  much  greater  population  than  will 
want  to  lire  here,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  areas  cannot  be  used  profitably 
for  housing  or  any  other  purpose.  Some  sections  have  been  developed  premature- 
ly. Their  scattered  houses  are  far  outnumbered  by  vacant  lots  for  which  there 
is  no  near-term  demand.  Other  sections  have  practically  no  buildings  as  yet, 
and  must  be  labelled  unripe  for  residential  development. 
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PUBLIC  PROPERTY 


Public  works  and  services,  over  which  city  officials  exercise  direct 
control,  are  of  primary  importance  in  any  broad  study  of  the  city.  There- 
fore, one  of  the  first  tasks  was  to  determine  the  extent  of  publicly  owned 
property. 

The  Mayor's  Committee  staff  has  had  full  cooperation  from  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  the  various  bor- 
ough and  city  offices  in  assembling  this  information.  A  separate  card  for 
each  parcel  of  public  property  gives  ownership,  location  and  value.  This 
card  file,  the  only  complete  reference  on  public  property  that  is  available 
in  the  city,  is  proving  of  constant  value,  not  only  to  the  Mayor* s  Commit- 
tee but  to  the  various  city  departments  in  their  routine  and  administrative 
work. 

The  chart  below  summarizes  findings  on  property  ownership;  excluding 
streets,  13. 4%,  of  the  city,  or  more  than  26,500  acres,  is  publicly  owned* 


•PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  IN  N.Y.C.- 


NEW  Y0RK_5UIl 


QUEENS  GREATER  NEW  YORK  RICHMOND 

TOTAL-7Q370  ACRES  GRAND    TOTAL-  196.330  ACRES  TOTAL-  $6,7*6  ACRES 

^]  U  S  GOVERNMENT         j  |  PRIVATELY  OWNED  [J  CITY     STREETS  |  NEW  YORK  CITY  ^  NEW  YORK  STATE 

ACREAGE  OF  PUBLICLY  OWNED  PROPERTY  AS  DETERMINED  BY  THE 
MAYOR'S    COMMITTEE    ON     CITY  PLANNING 

IN    COOPERATION    WITH    CHIEF  ENGINEER 
BOARD    OF    ESTIMATE    AND  APPORTIONMENT 
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The  City  controls  over  24,000 
acres;  New  York  State  just  above 
700  acres,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nearly  2,000  acres.  More  than 
126,500  acres  are  privately  owned. 
Manhattan  has  the  smallest,  and 
Queens  the  largest  amount  of  priv- 
ate real  estate.  For  comparison  of 
assessed  values  see  page  65. 

Manhattan  TAX  EXEMPT  PROP- 
ERTY, reduced  from  the  original 
color  map,  is  typical  of  the  other 
borough  maps  showing  this  informa- 
tion. Various  symbols  and  colors 
indicate  ownership  and  use  of  each 
public  property.  Thus  it  is  possi- 
ble to  locate  immediately  and  dis- 
tinguish ownership  of  any  parcel 
in  each  borough  by  a  glance  at  the 
original  maps. 

On  Manhattan,  for  example, 
one  may  quickly  locate  police  and 
fire  stations,  public  schools  and 
colleges,  parks,  hospitals,  mar- 
kets, armories,  jails,  libraries, 
museums,  post  offices  and  a  number 
of  other  properties  under  the  Bor- 
ough President,  Departments  of 
Health,  Plant  and  Structures,  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Sanitation,  Water 
Supply  Gas  and  Electricity,  the 
Boards  of  Water  Supply  and  Trans- 
portation, Public  Administrator, 
Sinking  Fund,  Sheriff,  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  Tri-Borough  Bridge 
Authority,  New  York  State  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Publicly  owned 
property  represents  22.5$  of  Man- 
hattan's area.  The  larger  parcels 
of  private  tax  exempt  property  are 
also  shown  on  these  maps. 
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SEWER        AND  WATER 


This  reproduction  unfortunately  does  not  retain  the  details  nor  con- 
trasts of  the  original  color  map.  However  it  will  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  various  parts  of  the  city  are  served  by  water  mains  and  sewers.  Since 
existing  facilities  represent  a  large  investment  would  it  not  be  well  to 
consider  new  building  developments  carefully,  and  to  encourage  those  making 
the  fullest  use  of  existing  facilities? 


PROGRESS  REPORT 

MEANS    OF  COMMUNICATION 


Is  it  easy  to  "get  around"  in 
New  York?  In  the  earlier  pages 
of  this  report,  we  have  seen  where 
people  live  and  how  they  live,  and 
where,  they  work  and  what  they  do. 
New  Yorkers,  the  horde  of  daily 
commuters  from  the  suburbs,  and 
the  thousands  of  strangers  within 
the  gates  -  all  spend  a  great  deal 
of  their  time  just  getting  from 
place  to  place.  Probably  the  vast 
majority  do  most  of  their  travel- 
ling in  a  groove,  to  and  fro  from 
home  to  office,  and  back  and  forth 
between  familiar  centers  of  busi- 
ness and  recreation.  They  know 
their  way  around  well  enough  for 
their  needs;  but  how  many  could 
drive  a  car  from  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
Bronx,  to  Washington  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn,  without  getting  lost?How 
many  know  the  intricacies  of  the 
subway  system  in  more  than  two  of 
the  four  boroughs  it  serves?  How 
many  do  not  wish  that  it  could  be 
made  easier  to  get  around  in  New 
York,  and  indulge  their  fancies  by 
formulating  schemes  for  reducing 
the  "friction  of  space". 

Back  before  the  days  of  sub- 
way and  elevated  lines,  all  travel 
was  along  the  surface  of  the  pub- 
lic streets.  Today,  these  streets 
are  congested  with  trolley  cars, 
buses,  trucks,  taxis  and  private 
automobiles  all  bound  to  get  come- 
where.  New  York's  famous  gridiron 
plan,  outside  Manhattan,  gets 
twisted  into  many  changes  of 
orientation  and  can  be  very  con- 
fusing to  the  unitiated. 

All  boroughs,  except  Rich- 
mond     are      practically  entirely 
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mapped  with  a  network  of  minor  streets.  In  Manhattan  the  streets  have  all 
been  built  and  are  therefore  shown  by  dark  lines  on  the  Street  Status  Map 
occupying  the  preceding  page.  On  the  Bronx  map,  above,  the  many  faintly 
outlined  streets  are  those  that  are  not  both  graded  and  paved.  The  original 
map  is  in  color  and  differentiates  also  between  temporary  paving,  grading 
without  paving,  and  entirely  unimproved  condition.  Unfortunately  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  clear  on  the  small  reproductions  shown  in  these  pages. 
However,  on  page  58,  the  non-existent  streets  are  shown  separately  and  can 
be  seen  without  difficulty.  The  five  Street  Status  maps,  prepared  by  the 
staff    of  the  Mayor's    Committee,  give  for  the    first  time    a  comprehensive 
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picture  of  the  streets  as  they  are  on  the  ground,  showing  for  the  whole 
city  those  streets  that  can  be  used  by  traffic,  those  that  are  merely  dirt 
roads,  and  those  that  have  no  more  than  a  legalistic  character  as  lines 
drawn  on  the  official  map,  which  have  never  been  transferred  to  the  ground. 

In  Brooklyn,  most  of  the  mapped  streets  near  Jamaica  Bay  are  in  a 
tidal  swamp.  Queens  and  Richmond  show  a  far  greater  number  of  non-existing 
streets.    The  present    outlook    on    future    population    growth    raises  some 
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question  as  to  whether  many  of  these  paper  streets  will  ever  be  needed;  and 
if  they  are,  changing  standards  in  subdivision  practice  may  make  it  desir- 
able to  modify  the  rigid  gridiron  layouts  now  on  the  Official  Map. 
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MEANS        OF  COMMUNICATION 
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MAYOR'S     COMM ITT£  E 
ON  CITY  PLANNINC 

f  IORELLO  H.   LaCUARDIA.  MAYOR 
TIMOTHY  J.  SULLIVAN.  CHAIRMAN 


KEY 

•  ONE  FATAL  ACCIDENT  PER  YEA* 
O      "  N0N- FATAL      •■  "  » 

®    THREE"      "     ACCIDENTS         »  •• 
<>  TRAFFIC  LIGHT 
j&i'--*,  PLAY  STREET 

-t>  PRIVATE    TRAFFIC  GUARD 
CZriPUBlIC  PARKS..  OPEN  SPACES 
LS^lOPtN  SPACE    PRIVATELY  OWNED 

EZZMPWOPOSE0     PL AY6  ROUNDS 

1  SCHOOL   WITH  INTERIOR  PLAYGROUNDS 


WP«     PB.0JECT  N'6S-97-3l»K 
JAMWAIIT   iDU-ACdOCMT  DATA. 
MAY  l«3S -PARK.  ETC  DATA 


The  above  is  a  snail  section  of  one  of  the  series  of  Accident  and  Play 
Street  maps  prepared  by  the  Committee's  staff.  In  1954,  there  were  1097 
people  killed  and  44,554  injured  on  the  city  streets.  A  total  of  585  play 
streets  have  been  set  aside,  of  which  155  are  in  Manhattan. 
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New  York  has  a  very  large  mileage  of  streets  shown  on  its  Official  Map 
but  not  existing  on  the  ground.  Many  of  these  will  perhaps  never  be  built. 
In  Queens,  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  streets  have  not  been  graded  or  im- 
proved, and  in  Richmond  the  proportion  is  even  higher. 
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Despite  excellent  progress  during  recent  years,  Hew  York  still  has  too 
few  arteries  for  direct  continuous  travel  between  widely  separated  parts  of 
town.  The  nap  on  this  page  shows  main  thoroughfares  existing  and  under  con- 
struction, and  also  secondary  streets  that  carry  heavy  traffic. 
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MAP  OF  THE 


OF  ESTIMATE  AND  APPORTIONMENT 


MAYOR'S  COM M ITTf  E 
ON  CITY  PLANNINC 

mill  H.  L«CUA«DIA  MAYOR  ,£ 
MINAtO  1  DtlfSCH.  CHAIRMAN  IV 


AREAS  SERVED  BY: 

RAPID 
TRANSIT 


The  shaded  areas    lie    within    one-half    mile  of  a  subway  or  elevated 
railway  line,  and  cover    more  than    32  per  cent    of  the    city's  area.  They 
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comprise  practically  all  Manhattan,  45  per  cent  of  the  Bronx,  57  per  cent 
of  Brooklyn,  and  20  per  cent  of  Queens.  Richmond  has  no  rapid  transit  di- 
rect to  the  other  boroughs. 

According  to  information  received  from  the  Board  of  Transportation,  76 
per  cent  of  the  1950  population  lived  within  these  shaded  areas.  The  rapid 
transit  lines  reported  a  total  traffic  for  1955  of  over  1,841  million  pass- 
engers, a  decrease  of  10.6  per  cent  from  the  1950  peak  of  more  than  2,052 
million.  However,  rapid  transit  traffic  accounted  for  61  per  cent  of  the 
1955  increase  of  total  city  transit  volume  over  1954. 

In  any  study  of  the  city's  transportation  facilities,  railroads, 
waterways,  air  lines,  buses  and  street  cars  must  be  considered  along  with 
rapid  transit.  The  map  on  the  opposite  page  not  only  shows  rapid  transit 
lines,  but  railroads,  through  bus  lines,  ferries  and  air  fields  as  well. 

Due  to  the  many  recent  replacements  of  street  cars  by  motor  buses, 
and  the  shifting  of  franchised  routes,  it  has  been  impractical  to  keep 
surface  transit  maps  up-to-date.  The  staff  is  continually  advised  on  these 
changes  and  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  prepare  new  surface  transit 
maps  in  the  near  future. 

Street  surface  railways  carried  656  million  passengers  during  1955,  a 
decrease  of  4.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  1954;  bus  lines  reported  501.9 
million  passengers  for  1955,  representing  an  increase  of  21.5  per  cent  over 
the  1954  volume,  according  to  the  Transit  Commission. 

An  indication  of  the  parts  played  by  rapid  transit,  street  car  and  bus 
lines,  in  carrying  the  total  transit  traffic  of  the  city,  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  comparisons.  The  Transit  Commission  reported  a  traffic 
volume  excluding  the  Hudson  tubes,  exceeding  2,799  million  passengers  for 
1955,  of  which  rapid  transit  carried  65  per  cent,  street  cars  over  25  per 
cent,  and  buses  under  11  per  cent. 

More  detailed  studies  of  all  means  of  communication,  including  rapid 
and  surface  transit,  will  be  undertaken  during  the  coming  year. 
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PARKS 


One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  modern  urban  life  is  to  meet  the 
growing  need  for  more  recreation  space.  In  providing  parks,  playgrounds, 
athletic  fields,  public  and  semi-public  open  spaces,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  each  has  its  own  vital  function. 

The  Park  Department  has  been  notably  successful  in  expanding  park  fac- 
ilities by  acquisition  of  additional  land  and  by  substantial  improvements 
to  present  park  areas.  In  February  1936,  park  acreage  was  8.6  per  cent  of 
the  city  area  (see  chart).  Of  the  17,008  park  acres  more  than  2000  acres, 
or  12  per  cent,  were  acquired  since  January  1934. 

Although  the  per  capita  requirements  of  recreation  space  vary  accord- 
ing to  population  density,  type  of  activity,  intensity  of  use,  location  and 
accessibility,  the  following  comparisons  roughly  indicate  relative  park 
adequacies.    Manhattan    has  1.32  park  acres  per  thousand    population,  Bronx 


PARK  AREAS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MANHATTAN 


TOTAL  14211  ACRES 


TOTAL  27351  ACRES 


BRONX 


TOTAL  47660  ACRES 


BROOKLYN 


QUEENS 


GREATER    NEW  YORK  RICHMOND 


TOTAL  7Q370  ACRES 


DISTRIBUTION    OF  PARK  ACREAGE  AS  DETERMINED  BY 
MAYOR'S  COMMITTEE  ON  CITY  PLANNING 
BASED  ON  DATA  FROM   N  YC.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS 


PARKS 


5.51  acres,  Brooklyn  1.58  acres,  Queens  2,69  acres,  but  Richmond  has  15.88 
park  acres  per  thousand  population.  Smaller  parks  unfortunately  are  almost 
lost  by  reduction  from  the  original  park  mapj  however,  it  will  be  seen,  by 
referring  to  population  map,  page  16,thst  many  crowded  sections  of  the  city 
lack  perks.  Despite  the  Park  Department's  striking  progress,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  A  larger  number  and  better  distribution  of  recreation  spaces 
in  relation  to  population  is  socially  desirable  and  economically  sound. 
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The  Mayor's  Committee  is  con- 
vinced that  city  planning  requires 
a  solid  financial  basis.  It  would 
be  little  more  than  a  waste  of 
effort  to  study  the  physical  needs 
of  the  city  and  prepare  recommend- 
ations for  permanent  improvements; 
without  at  the  same  time  giving 
equally  careful  consideration  to 
the  financial  capacity  of  the  city 
to  carry  the  planning  program  into 
effect.  The  staff  has  therefore 
compiled  essential  data  on  the  fi- 
nances of  New  York  City. 

With  this  information  in 
hand,  supplemented  by  additional 
facts  still  to  be  obtained, it  will 
be  possible  to  prepare  a  long-term 
budgeted  program  of  capital  im- 
provements to  be  undertaken  in 
each  of  the  coming  five  or  ten 
years.  The  program  will  be 
arranged  in  the  general  order  of 
urgency  of  the  projects,  as  deter- 
mined by  local,  borough  and  city- 
wide  needs.  It  will  also  indicate 
how  each  item  is  to  be  financed, 
and  the  effect  of  the  program  as  a 
whole  upon  the  city's  tax  rate  and 
borrowing  power.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  this  process 
represents  a  business-like 
approach  to  the  ever-pressing 
problem  of  capital  expenditures. 
The  proposed  city  charter  describ- 
es this  procedure  as  a  particular 
function  of  the  permanent  planning 
board. 

This  page  shows  one  of  our 
series  of  borough  land  value  maps, 
the  originals  of  which  are  in 
color.  High  values  stand  out  in 
the  darker  tones. 
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ASSESSED    VALUE    OF    PREDOMINANT  RESIDENTIAL 
AND   NON-RESIDENTIAL   AREAS    AS   DETERMINED  BY 
MAYOR'S    COMMITTEE  ON   CITY  PLANNING 

BASED    ON    DATA     FROM     THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    TAXES      AND  ASSESSMENTS. 
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The  charts  on  the  preceding  page  show  how  taxable  values 
are  distributed  between  the  five  boroughs,  and  between  resi- 
dential and  non-residential  property.  Manhattan,  with  only 
seven  per  cent  of  the  city  area,  is  seen  to  have  57.1  per  cent 
of  the  land  value  and  51  per  cent  of  the  total  taxable  value. 
Residential  value  (land  and  buildings)  accounts  for  85  to  92 
percent  of  the  total  in  all  boroughs  except  Manhattan,  where 
the  concentration  of  business  is  so  great  that  under  55  per 
cent  remains  for  residence  properties. 

On  this  and  the  three  succeeding  pages,  the  staff  of  the 
committee  presents  a  series  of  charts  showing  outlays  for 
seven  separate  classifications  of  permanent  improvements  by 
years  from  1924  to  1954  inclusive. 

On  the  rapid  Transit  chart  we  note  the  years  of  heavy 
expenditures  for  the  city-owned  Independent  Subway  system, 
first  opened  to  the  public  in  1932. 

On  page  67,  we  see  that  outlays  for  water  supply  and 
schools  were  drastically  curtailed  during  the  depression.  As 
both  bear  a  direct   functional    relationship  to    (See  page  70) 
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population  growth,  we  must  anticipate  a  need  for  catching  up  on  require- 
ments during  the  next  few  years. 

On  page  68,  the  outlays  for  Highways  by  the  Borough  Presidents (repairs 
and  temporary  paving)  have  only  once  exceeded  $9,000,000.  Aid  to  employ- 
ment, prior  to  1931,  was  entirely  a  budget  item  with  no  part  of  the  cost 
financed  from  capital  funds.  The  State  and  Federal  governments  have  par- 
ticipated in  shouldering  the  burden  to  a  varying  extent  in  different  years, 
and  the  bar  chart  is  therefore  not  truly  indicative  of  the  full  extent  of 
the  upward  trend  in  cost  of  caring  for  and  giving  work  to  the  unemployed. 

The  Street  Improvement  Fund,  charted  on  page  69,  has  been  drawn  upon 
to  a  less  extent  in  every  year  with  one  exception  since  1926.  This  is  a 
revolving  fund,  replenished  by  collection  of  special  assessments.  The  Fund 
for  Street  and  Park  Openings  is  of  the  same  nature,  but  is  used  for  origin- 
al property  acquisitions  as  distinct  from  construction  costs. 

We  have  below  a  summary  diagram  giving  the  combined  outlays  for  all 
seven  of  the  classifications  that  are  charted  separately  on  the  preceding 
pages.  It  shows  at  a  glance  that  the  City  of  Hew  York  has  reduced  its 
annual  capital    outlays  to  well    below  one-half  the  1930  peak,    despite  the 
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huge  bonded  cost  of  relief  during  the  depression  years.  In  1934,  Aid  to 
Employment  amounted  to  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  total, 
$111,206,638  for  all  items,  compares  with  over  $100,000,000  spent  for  Rapid 
Transit  alone  in  1930.  The  Miscellaneous  classification,  at  the  right-hand 
end  of  the  bars,  comprises  Parks,  Plant  and  Structures,  Markets,  Hospitals, 
Protection,  Health  and  Sanitation,  and  other  items  too  small  in  amount  to 
justify  showing  separately. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  size  of  annual  outlays  that  the  capi- 
tal budget  program  will  envisage  for  the  future.  However,  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  capital  expenditures  of  the  latter  years  of  the  boom  era  were  very 
considerably  larger  than  are  conservative  to  use  as  a  guide  for  a  rational 
long-term  program.  This  comment  is  not  intended  in  any  sense  as  criticism. 
In  a  period  of  rapidly  mounting  taxable  values  and  general  optimism,  more 
extensive  outlays  are  very  naturally  made  than  in  times  when  taxpayers  are 
pleading  for  rigid  economy.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  improvements  built 
and  bonded  in  the  prosperous  years  must  be  paid  for  after  prosperity  has 
been  succeeded  by  depression. 

The  extent  to  which  this  is  true  is  brought  out  by  the  high  Debt 
Service  in  1931  and  1932, shown  on  page  72.  The  abrupt  drop  in  1953  and  1934 
was  followed  by  a  1935  total    exceeding    $245,000,000  (not  shown  on  chart). 
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The  Funded  Debt  of  the  city,  shown  in  the  chart  on  the 
facing  page,  has  increased  each  year  without  exception  from 
1924  through  1934.  Nearly  20  per  cent  of  this  debt  is  held 
in  city  sinking  funds.  It  is  noticeable  that  from  1951  on, 
the  increases  in  both  total  and  net  debt  have  been  very  mod- 
erate, thus  reflecting  the  curtailment  of  outlays  previously 
described . 


With  debt  increasing  and  assessed  values  suffering  a 
progressive  decline,  the  Margin  of  Debt  Incurring  Power  fell 
from  over  $620,000,000  in  1952  to  a  scant  $407,000,000  two 
years  later  and  (not  shown  on  chart)  to  only  $551,500,000  at 
the  close  of  1955.  As  debt  within  the  debt  limit  is  restrict- 
ed by  the  State  Constitution  to  10  per  cent  of  the  taxable 
assessed  valuation,  the  city  thus  had  outstanding  obligations 
amounting  to  79  per  cent  of  its  borrowing  capacity,  excluding 
issues    exempt    from  the  debt  limit. 

The  future  capital  improvement  program  must  be  conserv- 
ative, so  as  to  maintain  at  all  times  reasonable  surplus  mar- 
gin to  protect  the  city's  credit  in  emergencies  that  cannot 
be  forseen. 
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New  York  established  the  first  comprehensive  "zoning"  in  America.  In 
1916  a  pioneer  "Zoning  Resolution"  was  adopted  under  the  police  power  to 
promote  health,  safety  and  the  general  welfare  by  dividing  the  city  into 
different  districts,  or  zones,  in  which  the  height  and  bulk  of  buildings, 
the  lot  area  that  they  might  cover,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  might  be  put 
were  regulated. 

At  that  time  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  the  legal  standing  of  limita- 
tions upon  the  free  use  of  private  property,  and  New  York  City  was  optim- 
istically expected  to  grow  indefinitely.  The  courts  have  since  emphatic- 
ally affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  reasonable  and  comprehensive  zoning. 
Practically  all  the  large  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities  have  followed  the 
example  of  New  York  by  adopting  zoning  ordinances. 

Technical  and  legal  zoning  methods  have  made  tremendous  advances  since 
1916,  but  New  York,  unfortunately,  has  not  availed  itself  of  the  additional 
protection  afforded  property  owners  under  recent  zoning  laws.  For  example, 
the  New  York  law  does  not  establish  one  or  two  family  districts  as  such, 
distinct  from  apartment  districts,  nor  does  it  limit  the  density  of  popula- 
tion. In  the  most  restricted  districts,  intended  for  one  family  detached 
houses,  an  owner  can  erect  tall  multiple-dwellings  housing  over  100  fami- 
lies, provided  the  district  lot  coverage  and  yard  requirements  are  met. 
This  uncertain  protection  does  not  benefit  the  home  owner,  nor  does  it  make 
for  reasonably  stable  property  values,  since  the  character  of  an  entire 
residential  neighborhood  may  be  changed  by  the  intrusion  of  large  apartment 
houses. 

Decreasing  immigration  and  a  declining  birth  rate  indicate  that  the 
population  of  the  nation,  state  and  city  are  rapidly  approaching  station- 
ery figures.  It  has  been  concluded  that  the  maximum  population  will  be 
reached  about  1960,  but  will  probably  not  exceed  144,000,000  for  the  nation 
14,400,000  for  New  York  State,  and  9,227,000  for  New  York  City.  These 
estimates  may  be  low,  but  declining  growth  trends  force  leading  authorities 
to  abandon  more  optimistic  predictions. 

However,  the  existing  zoning  law  permits  building  development  suffi- 
cient to  house  an  enormously  larger  population  in  the  city.  A  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  survey  discloses  that  residential  districts  in  New  York 
could  be  developed  to  house  more  than  76.7  million  people,  a  number  equal 
to  the  population  of  all  states,  excluding  Florida, east  of  the  Mississippi; 
further,  that  non-residential  districts  could  be  developed  to  accommodate 
over  343.9  million  workers,  a  number  exceeding  the  population  of  North  and 
South  America.  Thus  zoning  provides  for  nearly  four  and  one-half  workers 
to  each  resident,  and  would  permit  housing  more  than  eleven  times  the  1930 
population  of  New  York  in  areas  now  zoned  for  residence. 
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The  density  of  occupancy  of  273,800,000  people  in  New  York  would  aver- 
age 1,380  persons  per  acre;  the  present  average  density  is  just  35,  and  the 
probable  ultimate  density  will  average  only  46  persons  per  acre.  The  dia- 
gram of  buildings  erected  in  B-l^  districts  shows  that  people  are  housed  in 
existing  multiple  dwellings  at  a  density  of  314  to  1,566  persons  per  acre. 
While  individual  buildings  may  take  full  advantage  of  zoning  provisions,  an 
entire  block  has  fortunately  never  been  completely  developed  to  house  the 
population  permitted  under  existing  zoning  law. 
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The  buildings  on  diagram  B-l^,  with  one  exception,  were  erected  in 
Manhattan,  and  the  lowest  density  shown  is  715.  The  buildings  on  diagram 
C-l^-  above,  located  in  other  boroughs,  provide  for  312  to  490  persons  per 
acre.  Numbers  in  the  right-hand  column  indicate  population  density  housed 
in  each  building  shown  on  diagrams.  On  the  page  following,  the  diagram  of 
a  multi-family  building  in  an  "Fn  district,  which  was  intended  as  a  one 
family  area  in  the  original  Zoning  Resolution,  houses  243  persons  per  acre, 
but  the  normal  density  of  one  family  areas  is  only  30  persons  per  acre. 
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In  addition  to  studies  typified  in  the  diagrams,  the  staff  has  com- 
bined for  the  first  time  on  one  city  map,  the  three  separate  Use,  Height 
and  Area  zoning  maps  to  facilitate  zoning  study. 

While  this  discussion  does  not  cover  the  entire  subject,  these  facts 
indicate  the  inadequacy  of  zoning  adopted  twenty  years  ago.  Conditions 
have  changed  drastically  since  1916;  comprehensive  rezoning,  more  nearly 
to  fit  the  requirements  and  growth  of  the  city,  is  urgently  needed. 
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The  survey  of  Business  and  Industry  will  supplement  the  studies,  des- 
cribed on  page  50,  which  produced  detailed  information  on  land  utilisation, 
character,  and  relative  stability  of  non-residential  areas  in  lew  York 
City. 

In  1925,  the  Regional  Plan  completed  industrial  studies  of  Hew  York 
and  its  Environs,  which  traced  the  growth  and  indicated  the  size  and  rela- 
tive importance  of  industries  and  their  geographic  trends  froa  1900  through 
1922.  Bringing  these  studies  up-to-date  was  believed  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  survey  of  Business  &  Industry  in  order  to  obtain  a  long  range 
comparison  of  industrial  movements  in  the  city. 

With  this  statistical  survey  completed  and  studied  in  relation  to  the 
Non-Residential  Studies,  the  Mayor's  Committee  will  be  able  to  determine 
the  relative  size,  importance,  permanence  and  geographical  trends  of  major 
industrial  groups,  as  related  to  business  activity  and  the  general  city 
pattern. 

The  Regional  Plan  studies  were  based  on  records  of  the  New  York  State 
Labor  Department,  which  give  the  location  of  a  concern,  the  number  and  ages 
of  certain  employees,  length  of  work-week,  the  nature  of  the  raw  material 
and  finished  product.  Although  obtained  to  indicate  conditions  affecting 
the  safety  and  health  of  factory  workers  these  records  are  the  only  source 
of  detailed  information  on  industries  in  New  York  City. 

Through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  State  Labor  Department  the 
Committee's  staff  had  access  to  these  factory  data.  When  the  work  com- 
menced last  fall  the  oldest  available  records  were  for  the  year  1929.  These 
records  have  been  transcribed,  and  summarized  in  the  eleven  groupings 
employed  by  the  Regional  Plan  in  1925.  In  this  study  it  was  decided  to  use 
this  grouping,  for  an  attempt  to  follow  the  sixteen  industrial  groupings 
adopted  in  1929  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  would  have  destroyed  the  value 
of  a  statistical  time  series  that  ran  back  to  1900. 

Following  1929,  the  year  1955  was  next  selected  for  study.  The  1955 
factory  records  are  not  only  up-to-date,  but  will  also  be  comparable  with 
the  1955  U.  S.  Census  of  Business.  When  transcribed,  the  1955  data  will 
also  be  summarized  in  the  eleven  groups  used  by  the  Regional  Plan  thus 
permitting  comparisons  with  the  original  study.  This  phase  of  the  Business 
and  Industrial  survey  will  then  give  a  picture  of  industrial  activity 
extending  over  the  thirty-five  years  from  1900  to  1955. 

The  Regional  Plan  mapped  the  1900,  1912,  1917  and  1922  locations  of 
food,  chemical,  men's  wear,  metal,  printing,  service,  textiles,  tobacco, 
woman's  wear,  wood  and  miscellaneous    plants  according    to  size.    The  1929 
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and  1935  data  will  benspotted"  likewise  to  show  industrial  distribution. 
The  1929  map  of  locations  of  food  plants  is  typical  of  these  "spot"  naps. 
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The  1929  factory  data,  here  sunimarized,  indicate  the  number  of  employ- 
ees in  plants  of  various  sizes;  the  percentage  of  power  used  in  manufac- 
ture; the  floor  and  land  area  occupied;  the  man-hours  worked  per  year;  the 
number  of  establishments  in  each  of  the  city's  major  industrial  groups. 
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As  indicated  on  page  80,  the  factory  records  are  sufficient 
to  determine  broad  geographical  trends  of  industrial  groups. 
With  the  aid  of  these  statistics  the  staff  has  also  determined 
the  approximate  land  area  and  floor  space  occupied,  and  has 
estimated  man-hours  required  in  manufacturing  by  each  concern. 

However,  the  factory  data  do  not  give  the  value  of  pro- 
ducts, nor  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  Such  information  can 
be  obtained  through  the  U.S.  Census  of  Manufactures,  but  only 
for  the  major  groups  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
its  industrial  classification.  It  was  believed  that  a  more  val- 
uable and  comprehensive  study  would  result  from  a  thorough  use 
of  data  available  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

To  obtain  this  desirable  correlation  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
group the  State  Labor  Department  statistical  data  under  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  classifications.  The  chart  below  resulted  from  an 
analysis  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures  reports  on  establishments 
in  the  Apparel,  Accessories  and  Leather  Goods  group.  As  may  be 
seen,  a  broad  view  of  trends  is  obtained:  the  varying  number 
of  establishments  for  1925  to  1953;  the  total  number  of 
wage  earners  by  years;  the  number  of  wage  (continued  on  page  86) 
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PRINTING  6  PUBLISHING 
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CHEMICALS,  PAINT5,  DRUGS  &  ALLIED  LINES 
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earners  per  establishment  for  each  census  year;  the  wages  per 
wage  earner  and  the  value  of  product  per  wage  earner.  Similar 
charts  covering  the  other  industrial  groups  located  in  the  city 
are  reproduced  in  this  report. 

Due  largely  to  the  depression,  many  industrial  concerns 
have  been  forced  to  abandon  manufacturing  activities.  With 
exceptions  in  four  groups  the  charts  show  a  general  decline  in 
the  number  of  establishments  from  1929  to  1953.  The  chart  of 
total  annual  value  of  manufactures  on  page  93  is  a  vivid  indica- 
tion of  the  effect  of  "hard  times"  on  industry,  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  while  the  average  number  of  workers  per 
plant  has  increased,  average  wages  per  worker  have  decreased 
along  with  the  value  of  products. 

While  in  some  cases,  individual  firms  have  transferred 
their  activities  to  other  locations,  preliminary  comparisons  in- 
dicate that  New  Tork  City  is  at  least  holding  its  own  in  rela- 
tion to  other  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States.  The 
staff  is  not  yet  able  to  present  detailed  information  on  the 
movement  of  industrial  groups. 
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The  above  map  shows  the  1929  location  and  size  of  concerns  manufactur- 
ing chemicals  in  New  York  City. 
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Based  upon  information  from  the  State  Labor  Department    the  establish- 
ments engaged  in  manufacturing  wood  products  in  1929  are  shown  above. 
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Textile  plants  of  several  sizes,  located  in  New  York  City  in  1929  are 
shown  on  the  above  map. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES  NOT  ELSEWHER.E  CLASSIFIED 
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TO&ACCO  PRODUCT5   $   ALLIED  LINES 
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value:  of  imports 

AT     THE      PORT     OF     NEW     YORK    AND    THE     UNITED  STATES 
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The  scope  of  studies  on  geographic  trends  of  industry,  and  statistical 
analyses  to  determine  relative  activity  and  value  of  manufacturing  in  the 
city,  has  been  mentioned.  The  fundamental  importance  of  the  port  to  the 
city,  and  the  significance  of  the  port  of  New  York,  as  a  point  of  distribu- 
tion, must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  value  of  imports,  1923  through  1955,  for  the  port  of  New  York  and 
the  United  States  is  shown  above.  The  entire  length  of  bar  indicates  value 
of  all  imports,  and  the  black  portion  gives  the  value  for  the  port  of  New 
York. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  prosperous  as  well  as  depression  years  New 
York  has  held  a  fairly  steady  proportion  of  this  trade.  Since  1925  its 
imports  have  averaged  nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  value  of  U.S.  imports. 
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VALUE     OF  EXPORTS 
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In  export  trade  the  port  does  not  handle  as  high  a  value  of  business, 
in  proportion  to  the  national  value,  as  in  imports. 

The  chart  above  indicates  that  New  York  has  maintained  its  share  of 
the  value  of  total  exports  at  about  36  percent  since  1923.  In  1935  the 
value  of  exports  at  the  port  of  New  York  was  780  million  dollars,  or  54.2 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total. 

The  value  of  foreign  trade  is  shown  in  the  chart  on  page  96,  and  as 
most  people  know,  the  port  of  New  York  leads  all  other  ports  of  the  United 
States  by  a  wide  margin  of  dollar  value. 

In  1925  the  value  of  foreign  trade  for  the  United  States  was  more  than 
7,959  billion  dollars;  New  York  handled  40.8  percent,  and  in  1955  its  share 
was  57.6  percent. 
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VALUE    OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

AT    THE     PORT     OT    NEW    YORK    AND   THE     UNITED  STATES 
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Elsewhere  in  this  report  it  has  been  Bade  clear  that  as  yet  the  staff 
has  not  reached  detailed  conclusions.  Preliminary  results,  now  made  avail- 
able, serve  to  indicate  the  scope  and  progress  of  these  studies,  and  the 
extent  of  future  studies. 

The  survey  of  business  and  industry  is  also  in  its  preliminary  stages. 
Many  of  the  facts  have  been  assembled;  more  must  be  consulted  before  the 
city's  problems  are  sufficiently  defined  to  permit  solution. 

The  position  and  advantages  of  Hew  York  as  a  port,  a  center  of  trade, 
commerce  and  industry,  are  generally  recognized.  The  recommendations  re- 
sulting from  this  study  will  be  aimed  at  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
city  for  the  types  of  economic  activity  best  suited  to  its  facilities. 
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SURVEY   OF    LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 


There  is  growing  agreement  that  large  cities  are  in  reality  made  up  of 
numerous  smaller  communities,  and  that  these  local  neighborhoods  are  the 
logical  units  for  detailed  planning  purposes  and  for  the  action  needed  to 
make  the  resulting  programs  effective.  Following  general  authorization  by 
the  Mayor's  Committee  on  City  Planning  to  engage  in  a  series  of  community 
studies,  the  staff  proceeded  to  outline  and  execute  a  program  calculated  to 
put  these  theories  to  the  test. 

The  question  early  arose  as  to  what  constitutes  a  neighborhood.  Defi- 
nitions and  standards  were  forthcoming  from  many  groups  and  individuals  al- 
ready engaged  in  community  work  of  one  sort  or  another.  But  none  of  the 
definitions,  or  their  application  to  the  areas  of  New  York  City,  coincided. 

The  Mayor's  Committee  adopted  a  very  practical  rule,  namely  of  accept- 
ing for  study  any  area  in  which  there  was  a  well  organized  local  group 
anxious  for  the  kind  of  assistance  that  could  be  rendered  by  a  planning 
staff.  The  only  conditions  imposed  were  that  the  local  group  must  not  only 
sponsor  the  study  but  provide  office  space,  heat,  light  and  equipment,  so 
that  the  staff  might  actually  do  the  work  locally.  The  only  changes  in  the 
boundaries  of  areas,  as  suggested  by  the  local  committees,  were  those  minor 
adjustments  necessary  to  make  them  coincide  with  groups  of  study  areas  pre- 
viously adopted  for  city-wide  studies  (See  page  44) . 

As  in  the  city,  so  it  was  felt  in  the  lesser  community,  a  common  body 
of  facts,  leading  up  to  a  logical  program  of  generally  accepted  conclu- 
sions, was  needed  as  a  basis  for  action.  Accordingly  a  Community  Planning 
Manual  was  drawn  up,  to  guide  the  studies  within  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  assure  that  the  studies  carried  out  in  the  whole  group  of 
neighborhoods  would  be  comparable. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  city-wide  studies,  the  problem  was  to  determine 
the  number  and  amount  of  detail  of  the  local  studies.  Existing  uses  of 
land  were  plotted  first,  from  an  actual  field  check.  At  the  same  time  the 
topography  of  the  land,  the  street  system,  existing  transportation  and 
water  and  sewage  installations,  were  mapped.  The  existing  zoning  in  the 
area,  the  extent  to  which  payment  of  taxes  is  in  arrears,  the  rent  level, 
the  number  and  location  of  traffic  accidents,  the  density  and  distribution 
of  population,  and  finally  certain  social  services,  have  been  investigated. 

This  program  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for  taking  stock  of  a  number 
of  neighborhoods  within  the  city,  and  for  presenting  the  resulting  facts  in 
a  technique  permitting  comparative  study.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  in- 
clude more  than  representative  samples  of  these  neighborhood  studies  in 
this  report,  but  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  when  more  fully  reported  they 
will  afford  a  basis  for  effective  community  action. 
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The  first  communities  requesting  studies  and  meeting  the  required  con- 
ditions -  indicated  in  black  on  the  above  map  -  are  scattered  throughout 
the  city  and  present  a  wide  variety  of  characteristics.  Densley  populated 
East  Harlem  and  Harlem,  and  the  industrial  Greenwich  area  in  Manhattan  are 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  open  residences  of  Riverdale  and  the  largely  un- 
developed territory  of  the  East  Bronx.  The  industrial  district  in  Long 
Island  City  differs  markedly  from  the  other  Queens  areas.  Brooklyn  is  rep- 
resented by  the  distinctive  Bay  Ridge  and  Flatbush  neighborhoods. 


EXISTING  USE 
COMMUNITY    PLANNING    STUDY  1 


An  exact  knowledge  of  the  existing  uses  of  land  is  a  necessary  first 
step  in  the  study  of  any  community.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to 
plot  these  facts  on  maps  of  suitable  scale  and  detail,  except  in  color.  The 
above    "base  map"    of  East  Harlem  does,  however,    carry  symbols    giving  the 
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essential  facts.  When  colored  it  presents  a  striking  picture.  The  out- 
standing fact  to  be  observed  in  this  area  is  that  nearlj  all  of  the  200,000 
residents  live  in  business  districts,  without  benefit  of  residential  zoning 
protection.    Compare  with  zoning  map,  page  106. 
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Transportation  mast  be  studied,    and  is  shown    here  for  half  of  East  Bronx. 
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COMPOSITE  ZONING 
COMMUNITY    PLANNING    STUDY  1 


We  have  above  a  zoning  map  of  the  East  Harlem  area  showing  a  composite 
of  the  use,  height,  and  area  districts  defined  by  the  New  York  City  zoning 
resolution.  The  uses  of  land  that  are  permitted,  differ  so  widely  from 
the  actual  existing  uses  (see  page  100),  that  a  thorough    revision    of  the 
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zoning  maps  is  clearly  indicated  as  one  of  the  more  obvious  needs  of  this 
and  other  communities  that  have  been  studied.  It  is  anticipated  that  a 
full  understanding  of  local  requirements  will  point  to  the  need  for  amend- 
ing the  text  of  the  zoning  resolution  as  well  as  the  maps. 
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COMMUNITY     PLANNING  STUDIES 


A  study  of  physical  factors  alone  is 
insufficient  for  diagnosing  the  present 
condition  of  an  area.  A  number  of  econom- 
ic factors,  providing  good  clues  to  the 
present  status  and  future  prospects  of 
neighborhoods,  should  be  studied  as  fully 
as  possible. 

The  extent  to  which  property  owners 
pay  their  taxes  is  one  such  index.  How- 
ever, no  single  set  of  facts  should  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  a  perfectly  clear  conclu- 
sion. Failure  to  pay  taxes  may  mean  a 
number  of  things.  It  may  suggest  that  the 
property  is  weakly  held,  or  it  may  reflect 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
neighborhood . 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that 
areas  where  tax  arrears  are  numerous  may 
afford  opportunities  for  those  large-scale 
building  operations  which  are  regarded  as 
the  brightest  hope  for  rehabilitating 
blighted  areas.  The  status  of  tax  pay- 
ments in  a  district  is,  therefore,  another 
of  the  basic  factors  which  should  be 
studied  in  the  course  of  working  out  a 
community  plan. 

Reproduced  here  is  a  map  showing  the 
extent  and  distribution  of  tax  arrears  in 
one  of  the  best  known  blighted  areas,  New 
York  City's  Lower  East  Side.  The  symbols 
represent  arrears  of  one,  two  and  three 
years,  and  the  solid  black  shows  arrears 
of  four  or  more  years. 

The  city  cannot  exist  or  maintain  its 
solvency  unless  people  pay  their  taxes. 
Owners  cannot  or  will  not  pay  their  taxes 
unless  there  is  some  prospect  of  a  desir- 
able use  for  the  property.  Planning  alone 
offers  the  constructive  measures  by  means 
of  which  the  city,  the  owners  of  property, 
and  the  residents  of  a  given  area,  can  get 
together  on  a  program  of  constructive  ac- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  the  community  and 
of  the  properties  included  within  it. 


PROGRESS  REPORT 


Another  index  to  economic  conditions  .  which  it  is  well  to  take  into 
account,  is  the  level  of  rentals  in  any  given  district-  These  are,  of 
course,  not  a  matter  of  official  record,  as  are  tax  payments.  Nevertheless 
a  reasonably  accurate  picture,  once  obtained,  furnishes  a  basis  for  sizing 
up  the  prospects  of  the  district  generally,  for  calculating  the  opportunity 
and  cost  of  carrying  out  programs  of  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation.  Above 
are  shown  rentals  in  the  Long  Island  City  area. 
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Where    population    density    falls    to    zero  -  as  in  a  large  area  near 
Forest  Hills  -  the  opportunities  for  planning  are  correspondingly  great. 
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Ho  aatter  how  complete  the  physical  picture,  no  aatter  how  adequate 
the  indices  of  its  economic  status,  no  community  can  be  really  understood 
until  some  factors  even  closer  to  the  lives  of  the  people  are  added. 

Man  is  a  social  animal,  and  modern  society  has  evolved  a  variety  of 
me an 8  by  which  to  keep  him  functioning  as  a  healthy  member  of  society*  Some 
are  services  supplied  by  the  government;  for  others,  private  organizations 
are  responsible.  There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
society  should  help  the  individual  or  he  should  be  left  to  fend  for  him- 
self. 

There  have  evolved,  however,  a  number  of  social  and  community  services 
and  facilities  whose  need  is  pretty  well  agreed  upon,  and  for  which  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  standards  are  reasonably  well  understood  and 
accepted.  Among  'these  may  be  mentioned  education,  health  and  character- 
building  agencies  and  services. 

These  are  intimate  parts  of  the  life  of  any  community.  They  are  by  no 
means  adequate  in  most  neighborhoods.  They  are  not  only  closely  related  to 
the  daily  life  of  the  people,  but  they  are  as  a  rule  tied  in  with  the 
physical  planning  of  the  area,  through  use  or  dependence  on  some  building 
or  tract  of  land. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  early  decided  to  include  in  the  community 
studies  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  a  section  devoted  to  social  studies. 

Without  attempting  to  invade  the  fields  of  the  various  specialists  in 
these  matters,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  identify,  locate  and  appraise 
the  various  agencies  conducting  social  services  within  each  community. 

Out  of  these  studies  there  may  be  expected  to  come  a  much  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  neighborhood  -  of  its  people  and  their  needs  -  than  has 
usually  been  available  for  the  guidance  of  city  planners  and  community 
workers  generally;  also  some  specific  recommendations  as  to  the  need  for 
additional  facilities  and  their  location,  size  and  character. 

In  the  East  Harlem  district,  as  in  each  of  these  community  studies, 
there  has  resulted  a  social  base  map.  This  will  serve  not  only  as  an  inven- 
tory of  social  resources  of  all  sorts,  but  as  a  very  useful  background  in 
relation  to  other  factors  being  studied  by  the  Committee. 

The  aggregate  resources  indicated  on  the  East  Harlem  map  alone  are 
both  surprising  and  interesting.  Among  those  found  in  this  comparatively 
small  area  may  be  listed: 


20  Public  schools 
6  Private  schools 
1  College 


8  Day  nurseries 
4  Hursery  schools 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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23  Protestant  churches 

10  Catholic  churches 

11  Synagogues 
5  Libraries 


1  Museum 

5  Hospitals  (voluntary, 

not  city-owned) 
9  Clinics 
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5  Baby  health  clinics 

(Department  of  Health,  2; 
voluntary,  3) 
2  Visiting  nurse  agencies 


2  Inferior  courts 

2  Police  precincts 

1  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  Office 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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(List  continued  -  social  agencies  found  in) 
East  Harlem  -  See  page  115 


1  Prison 


50 

2 


Pool  and  billiard  rooms 
Family  welfare  agencies 
(although  family  service 


1  S.  P.  C.  C.  shelter 


5  Playgrounds 
5  Boys1  clubs 


is  part  of  the  program 


12  Boys1  and  girls'  scout 


troops 


5 


of  others  as  well) 
Home  relief  precinct 


1  T.  W.  C.  A. 
1  Y.  If.  H.  A. 


2 
9 
2 
2 
5 


offices 
Child  welfare  agencies 
Social  settlements 
Homes  for  the  aged 
Residences  for  men 
Sheltered  workshops 


7  Motion  picture  theatres 
1  Burlesque  theatre 
25  Cabarets 
7  Dance  halls 


As  indicated  previously,  the  community  studies  of  the  Mayor's  Commit- 
tee on  City  Planning,  in  collaboration  with  the  local  committees,  have  gone 
far  along  the  road  of  acquiring  sufficient  facts  for  the  consideration  of 
local  problems  and  the  making  of  well  conceived  plans  for  these  neighbor- 
hoods. 

It  was  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  reproduce  all  these  graphic 
representations  of  fact  in  this  report.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  included 
interesting  samples  of  several  studies,  selected  so  as  to  show  some  one  set 
of  facts  about  each  of  the  communities. 

It  is  believed  that  even  these  samples  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
New  York  is,  indeed,  a  congeries  of  communities;  that  these  communities 
have  much  in  common,  but  also  vary  tremendously  as  compared  with  each 
other;  and  that,  finally,  a  full  report  on  each  community,  when  rendered, 
will  contribute  greatly  toward  a  better  understanding  and  handling  not  only 
of  the  problems  of  that  neighborhood,  but  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 
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EDUCATION      AND  INTERPRETATION 


The  subject  of  City  Planning  unquestionably  affords  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  a  broad  public  educational  program,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
success  and  effectiveness  of  the  plan  to  be  produced  by  the  staff  under  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  City  Planning  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  plan- 
ning studies  and  proposals  are  understood  by  the  public.  Therefore  the 
Education  and  Interpretation  unit  was  organized  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  activities  of  the  Mayor's  Committee. 

The  methods  used  during  the  past  year  to  interpret  the  aims  and  work 
of  the  Committee  included  lectures,  the  public  press,  and  exhibits  of  draw- 
ings, maps  and  models.  Lectures  were  delivered  mainly  to  public  school 
children,  particularly  high  school  students,  though  civic  groups  throughout 
the  city  were  addressed  occasionally.  Special  posters,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs and  lantern-slides  were  prepared  to  illustrate  the  lectures,  and 
several  special  exhibits  were  arranged.  Press  releases  dealt  with  activi- 
ties and  factual  material  gathered  and  analyzed  by  the  staff. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  city    planning    in  a 


EDUCATION        AND  INTERPRETATION 


single  lecture.  It  was  believed  more  effective  to  concentrate  each  talk  on 
a  single  city  problem  and  deal  with  that  problem  as  extensively  as  possible 
within  the  allotted  time. 

Therefore,  informative  talks  were  prepared  on:  "Looking  Forward",  a 
general  introduction  to  city  planning;  "Light  for  New  Yorkers",  the  effect 
of  sun  and  air  on  health  and  morals;  "Finding  a  Place  to  Live",  housing  and 
living  conditions;  "Planning  for  Quiet",  the  possibilities  in  planning  for 
a  quieter  city;  "Highways",  the  problems  and  means  of  automotive  communica- 
tion; "Moving  Mountains",  the  transportation  of  goods;  "Getting  Around  ", 
transit  facilities;  "A  Place  to  Play",  parks  and  recreation. 

A  staff  of  qualified  teachers  familiarized  themselves  with  the  broader 
aspects  of  city  planning,  and  were  carefully  coached  to  present  the  series 
of  "basic  talks"  to  audiences  of  various  ages  in  a  popular  vein. 

School  principals  throughout  the  city  cooperated  with  the  staff  in 
arranging  appointments  for  lectures  at  assemblies,  and  the  talks  have  met 
with  enthusiastic  receptions  from  students  as  well  as  adults.  Since  Novem- 
ber 1935,  762  lectures  have  been  given  before  approximately  310,000  school 
children,  representing  28  per  cent  of  the  total  day  enrollment. 
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In  most  instances  lectures  have  been  supplemented  by  mobile  exhibits 
to  illustrate  graphically  the  various  topics  covered  in  the  basic  talks. 
These  exhibits  in  the  form  of  posters,  photographs,  drawings  and  cartoons 
aroused  considerable  interest  wherever  shown.  On  page  118  the  cartoon  of  a 
"Subway  Rush";  page  119  drawings  of  "Old  and  New  Housing";  and  below  "What 
a  Place  to  Play"  are  typical  of  work  produced  by  the  staff. 

Findings  of  the  technical  staff  were  presented  in  a  popular  manner  at 
several  small  exhibits  held  under  the  auspices  of  local  civic  groups.  A 
more  comprehensive  exhibition,  arranged  through  the  courtesy  of  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  was  opened  to  the  public  during  the  week  of  May  5th. 
Mayor  La  Guardia  and  Aldermanic  President  Sullivan  were  the  principal 
speakers  at  a  preview  attended  by  over  200  prominent  citizens.  More  than 
4,600  school  children  and  800  adults  examined  the  photographs,  maps,  models 
and  charts.  Interest  was  so  keen  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  exhi- 
bit two  additional  days. 

Although  the  Educational  and  Interpretation  work  was  necessarily  cen- 
tered on  the  school  children,  lectures  were  also  delivered  to  more  than 
6000  adults,  and  thousands  of  others  were  acquainted  with  the  findings  of 
the  Mayor's  Committee  through  releases  printed  in  papers  of  the  Greater 
City. 
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LIBRARY    AND    INFORMATION  BUREAU 


The  Library  and  Information  Bureau  has  become  a  central  storehouse  for 
factual  data  bearing  on  City  Planning  in  general,  and  New  York  City  in  par- 
ticular. From  secondary  sources,  the  Library  obtains  information  necessary 
to  the  work  of  the  staff;  classifies  and  arranges  this  material  for  ready 
reference;  and  makes  data,  not  of  a  confidential  nature,  available  to  pub- 
lic officials,  private  organizations  and  individuals  upon  request. 

The  Library  is  custodian  of  maps,  charts  and  records  collected  or  pro- 
duced by  the  staff.  Approximately  7100  maps  have  been  card  indexed  as  to 
subject  and  title,  and  systematically  filed.  Although  without  allocated 
funds,  the  Library  has  obtained,  through  generous  cooperation  of  authors, 
publishers  and  public  agencies,  more  than  150  volumes,  and  220  pamphlets 
and  periodicals  pertaining  to  city  planning  and  allied  fields.  This  materi- 
al has  been  accessioned  and  cross  indexed. 

The  Library  was  fortunate  in  having  the  permission  of  the  Service  Div- 
ision of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  for  New  York  City  to  contact 
other  WPA  projects.  Survey,  statistical  and  research  projects  in  New  York 
are  producing  a  wide  range  of  factual  material,  some  of  which  the  staff  has 
used  to  advantage  in  city  planning  studies. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  seventy-nine  WPA  projects;  offices  of  the 
five  Borough  Presidents;  all  of  the  city  departments;  some  twenty  private 
organizations;  and  more  than  a  score  of  State  and  Federal  agencies  were 
contacted  for  information  and  have  responded  liberally  to  our  requests. 

The  efficient  collection  and  reference  activities  of  the  Library  aid 
in  preventing  duplication  of  effort  by  the  various  project  units,  and  pro- 
vide a  ready  source  of  information  to  the  staff. 

Inquiries  and  requests  for  information  have  increased  steadily  during 
the  year,  and  the  Library  facilities  have  been  extended  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. Requested  information  was  made  available  to  the  Police,  Health,  Ten- 
ement House  and  Fire  Departments;  the  Boards  of  Education,  Transportation,, 
Elections,  City  Records,  and  Taxes  and  Assessments;  the  Departments  of  Li- 
censes, Parks,  Docks,  Hospitals,  Sanitation,  Markets,  Plant  and  Structures, 
Finance,  Correction,  Public  Welfare,  Purchases,  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity; offices  of  the  five  Borough  Presidents;  Domestic  Relations  Court; 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment;  Bureaus  of  the  Budget  and  City  Collec- 
tions; Board  of  Aldermen,  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  Commissioner  of 
Accounts,  Transit  Commission,  Municipal  Reference  Library;  the  New  York  and 
Queens  Borough  Public  Libraries;  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Agri- 
culture; Federal  Housing  Administration;  New  Jersey  Housing  Authority; 
National  Youth  Administration,  Resettlement  Administration  and  fifteen  WPA 
projects  in  New  York  City. 
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